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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1855. 


Rates. 


MARRYING 


TO SAVE LIFE. 


In “N. & Q.,” Vol. vii., p. 84., there is an ex- 
tract from the Life of Gustavus Vassa, the African, 
stating that at New York, in 1784, 

“A malefactor was to be executed on a gallows, but with 
a condition that if any woman, having nothing on but 
her shift, married the man under the gallows, his life was 
to be saved. This extraordinary privilege was claimed ; 
a woman presented herself, and the marriage ceremony 
was performed.” 

Vassa was a credulous self-taught negro, and, 
with the best intentions of telling the truth, may 
have been Barnumised with this apocryphal story. 
For it is very doubtful whether such a circum- 
stance occurred at the time and place mentioned ; 
though it is most probable that at some period and 
some places condemned criminals were pardoned 
in this manner; and with the view of ventilating 
a curious subject, I beg leave to allude to two 
notices of it. 

In the Roxburgh Ballads, there is a black-letter 
one, of the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
entitled “ A most sweet Song of an English Mer- 
chant borne at Chichester,” which commences 
thus: 

“ A rich merchant-man, 
That was both grave and wise, 
Did kill a man at Emden towne, 
Through quarrels that did rise, 
Through quarrels that did rise, 
The German hee was dead, 
And for the fact the merchant-man 
Was judg’d to lose his head.” 
When on the scaffold, the merchant-man’s * last 
speech ” 
“ Was no sooner spoke 
But that, to stint his griefe, 
Ten goodly maids did protter him 
For love to beg his life. 
* This is our law,’ quoth they, 
*We may your death remove, 
If you, in lieu of our good will, 
Will grant to us your love.’” 
The merchant declining the good offices of the 
maids, says to the executioner : 
“*¢ And now, thou man of death, 
Unto thy weapon stand,’ — 
*Ah nay!’ another damsel cried, 
‘Sweet headsman, hold thy hand. 
Mollified by the last appeal of this unfortunate 
damsel, the Englishman consents to live : 


” 


“*Then beg my life,’ quoth hee, 

* And I will be thine owne; 

If I should seek the world for love, 
More love could not be showne.’ 

The people, on that word, 
Did give a joyful cry, 

And said it had great pity been 
So sweet a man should die. 
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“¢T goe, my love,’ she said, 
‘I run, I fly for thee; 
And, gentle headsman, spare awhile 
My lover’s life for me.’ 
Unto the duke she went, 
Who did her griefe remove; 
And with an hundred maidens more, 
She went to fetch her love. 
“With musicke sounding sweete, 
The foremost of the traine, 
This gallant maiden, like a bride, 
Did fetch him back againe. 
Yea, hande in hande they went 
Unto the church that day, 
And they were married presently 
In sumptuous rich array.” 

The woodcut at the head of the ballad repre- 
sents the “ gallant maiden,” in “sumptuous rich 
array,” handing the “ merchant-man ” down from 
the scaffold, evidently to the great disgust of the 
“ gentle headsman.” 

ge ‘wer ; : . 

The other allusion to this curious custom is 
historical. I find it in Chastellain’s Chronique 
des Ducs de Bourgogne, printed in that invaluable 
and interesting collection, Choir de Chroniques et 
Memoires sur l' Histoire de France, xv° Siécle, 
Paris, 1837. It appears that in 1468, Hernoul, 
son of John de la Hamaide, lord of Haudion and 


| Mainvault, cruelly murdered a citizen, because a 


canon, the brother of the murdered man, had given 
an adverse decision on a disputed point at the 
game of tennis. Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Count of Flanders, caused Hernoul 
to be arrested, and swore by St. George that he 
should die for his crime, “long or court” — by 
the rope or axe. In spite of the most powerful 
intercessions, Charles adhered to his resolution, 
and at the time when Bruges was crowded with 
visitors, to witness the arrival of Margaret of 
York, sister to our fourth Edward, Hernoul was 
led out to be executed. Chastellain, a cotempo- 
rary, and probably an eye-witness of the scene, 
tells us that the criminal was bound on a cart with 
cords, and dressed as richly as if he were going to 
a wedding. The cart was followed by a great 
crowd, and, to use the chronicler’s own words,— 
“ Entr’ aultres, y avoit multitude de povre folles femmes 
qui le sievoient, et qui crioient et ploroient pituesement 
sur ly, et demandoient avoir en marriage, qui toutesfois 
leur fut escondit. Car n’eust-on osé, par peur du Prince, 


ja-soit-ce que l'on eust bien volu avoir faculté de le povoir 


faire; car n’y avoit cely de la loy, qui meismes ne plorast 
de la pité du cas.” 
W. Pinkerton. 
Hammersmith. 


ANCIENT CHATTEL PROPERTY IN IRELAND. 


The following Notes afford some information 
relating to the prices of cattle, corn, household 
utensils, &c., in Ireland in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. These notes have been made 
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from the Exchequer records of that country, 
upon which are to be found many enrolments 
calculated to throw much light upon the value of 
land, houses, and various kinds of merchandise 
and chattel property, from the time of Edward I. 
to a recent period. By the following entries it 
would appear that but little change took place in 
the cost of oxen, cows, sheep, and pigs, between 
the 8th of Edward II. and the 3rd of Henry V. 
The affrus, or bullock, which is valued, anno 
8 Edward IL., at two shillings, is appraised at the 
same price anno 3 Hen. V.; and the sheep appear 
to have been of less value in the latter than in | 
the former reign, being appraised at fourpence 
instead of sixpence each. Peas and beans appear 
to have been cultivated to a great extent in Ire- 
land at this early period of time, and were sent to 
Scotland in large quantities, together with wheat, 
oats, wine, and salt, during the wars between that 
country and England, the port at which they were 
received by the king’s receptores stauri being that 
of Skymburness. It would appear also by these 
entries that peas and beans were then put into 
stacks in the same way as hay, wheat, and oats 
were preserved. By the first entry it is shown 
that the price of gold in Ireland in the year 
1261-2 was ten shillings an ounce : 

“ Alexander Bard reddit compotus de 13/. 11s. 8d., de 
50 uncias auri, precii unciw, 10s.” —Pipe Roll, 46 Hen, IL, 
co. Limerick. 

By the Memoranda Roll of the 8th Edward IL, 
it appears that Richard de Clare’s chattel pro- 
perty then consisted of (amongst other things) 
“xiij affros in scabie,” worth 2s. each; “ xxxj | 
capita equicij,” worth half a mark each; twenty- | 
eight sheep, worth 6d. each; six lambs, worth 4d. 
each ; “tria peria ferrorum arratri,” worth 3s. ; | 
sixty-four acres of wheat, worth 4s. each; | 
sixty-seven acres of oats, worth 4s. each; | 
and three acres “hasti,” worth 4s. each. (J?ot. | 
Mem., 8 Edw. II., mem. 12.) Amongst the goods | 
of Sir Walter le Bret, in the county of Tipperary, | 
I find that his “affros” are valued at 5s. each; 
his “ boves” at half a mark each; “septem cigni 

recij cujuslibet xld., sex pavones precij cujus- 
fibet: xijd.;” the “vestura” of seventy-eight acres 
of wheat at 9s. each; two acres “ordei” at the 
same price; two acres of beans, “fabarum,” at 
5s. an acre; nine acres of peas (pis’), at 7s. an | 
acre; and the vesture of sixty-eight acres of oats, 
at 5s. an acre. (Rot. Mem., 8 Edward IL, mem- 
brane 12.) 

Amongst the chattel property of John de Bone- 
ville, anno 8 Edward IL., I find “ vij bobus et una 
vacea,” worth 5s. each ; “ quatuor affros,” worth 
one mark ; five score of sheep (oves), worth 50s. ; 
twenty-four pigs, worth 12s.; the “ vestura a 
fifty acres of land sown with wheat, worth 4s. an 
acre; the “ vestura” of three acres of land sown 
with oats, worth 9s.; “uno affro,” worth half a | 
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mark; “uno juvenco,” worth 40d.; “ duobus 
aribus ferrorum caruc’,” worth 2s.; “ una patena 
avatoria et una pelvi,” worth 5s.; and “ duobus 
affris,” worth 10s. (Memoranda Roll, 8 Edw. IL, 


| membrane 21.) 


The chattel property of Master Walter de Is- 
telep, the Treasurer of Ireland, which was depo- 
sited in the Sanctuary of Swerdes, in the county 
of Dublin, in the 19 Edward IL. was found to 
consist of, — 

“ 2 bullocks for carts (carectis), each worth 12s. 
4 bullocks for cars (caructis), each - - 6s. 


2 oxen, each - . - - tamark 
A cow andacalf - - . - - samark 
A heifer (juvenca) - - - - $amark 
36 sows and little pigs, each - - - 6d. 
40 hoggesters, each - - - - 8d, 
3 iron-bound carts, one worth - - Bs. 
Another - - - - - - 10s. 
The third - - - - . - amark 
2 swans . - - - - - a mark 
3 peacocks andj7 peahens, each - - 12d, 
4 stacks of wheat of 40 crannocks, each 
crannock 4s. - - - - - 4s, 1d. 
2 stacks of wheat of 16 crannocks - - same price 
3 stacks of oats of 30 crannocks, each 
crannock - - - - - - 8s. 
8 small stacks of oats of 15 crannocks = same price 
Unum supm’ of oats of 4 crannocks - same price 
2 supm’ of barley (ordei) of 8 crannocks, 
each crannock - - - - - 40d. 
1 stack of beans and peas, consisting of 3 
erannocks of beans, each worth 40d., 
and 3 crannocks of peas, each worth 3s. 
2 stacks of hay, one worth 20s., and the 
other 10s, 
1 colt (pulli de equit’) - - - - 3s. 
l iron cap (capellam ferri) - - - 3s. 
A brass pot - - - - - - 4s. 
1 patell’ - - - - - - ld. 
A small brass pot - - - - - 6d. 
1 pelium - 7 - - - - 2s. 6d. 
5 stone of hemp (petr’ canabi), each - dd. 
4 pecks of hemp seed - - - - 9d. 
Porr’ in gardino_ - - - - - 18d. 
Turb’ pro focali (turf for fires) - - 3s. 
A table - - - - - - 40d. 
30 acres of wheat, each - . - - 5s. 
1 acre of beans - - - - - 40d. 
1 acre of peas - = = = = 8s.” 


It was found by an inquisition taken in the 
early part of Edward III.’s reign, that one Thomas 
of Fynglas, cepit et elongavit Falconem gentilem, 
belonging to the treasurer, which was valued at 
ten marks. (Rot. Mem. 5 & 6 Edward IIL, 


| mem. 20., dorso.) 


In the ninth year of Edward III. (Rot. Mem, 
9 Edw. III., mem. 36.), the chattel property of 
one of the Baggot family was found to consist 
of — 


“12 cows - - - - - price 4s. each 
10 boviculos - - - ~ - - 14d. ea h 
A bull - - ~ - - - - Qs. 6d. 
27 pigs - - - - - 6d. each 


160 sheep (non lactiferos) - - - 10d. each 
10 affros - - - 8s. each 
2 horses - - - 40s. 
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2 other horses for carts - - - price 10s. each 
Unum pullum equi infirmum - - - 40d. 
Eleven score sheep (lactiferos) . - 8d. each 
140 lambs - - - - ~ - 4d. each 
4 books - - - - . - 10s, 

Tres cistas- - . - - - 13s. 4d. 
Coffr’ t’ssat’ - - - 7 - - 40d, 
Duas capellas ferreas = - - - - 2s. 

8 baukers, virid’ coloris - . - - 13s. 

2 baukers, glauci coloris - - - - 5s. 
Unum magnum maserium - - - 40s. 

13 parapsid’ - - - - - -_— 

11 salsar’ de peutir’ 7 - - - 5s. 
Unam bigam ferro ligatam - - - }amark 


Unam par’ rotarum ( ) wayn ferro 


ligatarum - - - - - - 4amark 
Duos veteres tomrellos ad cariandum 

fenum - - - - - - 12d. 

~ Tres ( ) cum tribus lavatoriis - - 10s. 

2 auder’ - . - . - - 8d. 
1 annelt’ cum duobus maliolis et duabus 

tangis ( ) - - - - - 4s. 
Duos libros pro capella - - - - 26s, 8d. 
Unum missale - . - - - $amark 
Unum tropum cum ( ) - - - 40d. 
4 causul’ cum 5 manutergiis - - - 13s. 4d. 
4 candelabra pro capella - - - 2s. 6d, 
3 cruetos de peutir - - - - 4d. 
Unum ferrum ad faciendum ob?” = - - 2s. 
Duas ollas argentes - - - - 40s. 


Unam coupam argenteam cum coopertorio 
et unum ciphum ar ( ) cum alio 


coopertorio - - - 26s. 8d. 
Tres alios ciphos argenteos' - - - 20s. 
Duas patellas - - - - - 2s. 
Unum possinetum - - - - - 6d. 
Duas fornaces - - - - —— 


Unam magnam cunam cum quatuor 
trendeliis et aliis vasis ad pandoxan- 


dum - - - - - - - 10s. 
4cussinos - - - - - - 4d, 
Unum par de jannibeus et unum par de 

quisens- - - - - - 40d.” 


One Walter de la Hyde's property in the seven- 
teenth year of Edward IIL., consisted of, — 


“18 cows and 18 calves, each cow with 


calf - - - - - - 40d. each 
9 cows without calves - - - 40d. each 
12 juvene’ - - - - - 20d. each 
9 boviculi - - - - - - 16d. each 
18 pigs and young pigs - - - 8s. 
15 affros - - - - - - 2s. each 
188 wheat and 30° oats - - - 2s. per acre 
62% wheat and 62% oats - - - 2s. per acre 
30° wheat and 50° oats) - - - 2s. per acre.” 


It appears by the Memoranda Roll of 3 Hen. V., 
membrane 17., that a chest (“una cista”) con- 
taining divers goods, namely, “una centura argenti, 
ad valorem,” 40s. ; “duo ciphi argenti precij cu- 
juslibet ciphi,” 20s.; and five marks of silver 
money were cast upon the sea-shore at Baldoyle, 
in the county of Dublin. 

By the same record, membrane 24, dorso, it 
appears that the lands and chattels of the hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in Ireland, were ap- 
praised in consequence of a debt of 1127. 17s. 43d., 
due by that hospital to the king, and upon this 
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occasion parcels of their land were valued at 4d., 
5d., 6d., and 12d. an acre; 120 acres of wheat are 
valued at 40d. per acre, twenty-three “ affros” at 
2s. each, twelve oxen at 40d. each, thirty sheep 
at 4d. each, twelve pigs at 12d. each, a water-mill 
at 40s., “‘ unum missale precij,” 40s., “duo gra- 
dalia,” 13s. 4d. each, “ unum antiphonarium,” 10s., 
“duos formases,” each worth 20s., “duas ollas 
eneas,” 9s. each; “ duas lez belles eneas,” half a 
mark each ; “ et unum braserium ” at half a mark ; 
“ duas plateris, quatuor discos, et novem sauseris,” 
4s.; “ ducas calices,” 13s. 4d. each; and “ unum 
maserium quod dicitur godzerium,” half a mark. 

James F, Fercuson. 

Dublin. 





LETTER FROM CHARLES I. TO CHIEF JUSTICE 
HEATH, 


Having already communicated to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” an extract or two from the papers of 
Sir Robert Heath, the last Chief Justice of Eng- 
land during the reign of Charles I, perhaps the 
following original paper from the same repository 
may not be out of place, more particularly as [ 
can find no notice on the subject of the circuits 
of the judges in the pages of Clarendon, or in any 
other work which I have consulted on the period 
of the Great Rebellion. Ev. Pu. Survey. 

Houndshill. 

“CuHarces R. 

“Trusty and welbeloved, wee greet you well. Out 
of our desire that justice should be duely administred in 
all the parts of this o" kingdome to all o loving subjects, 
according to our knowne lawes, and according to the aun- 
cient coarse w* hath been held for our judges to ryde 
their circuits twice in the yeare, wee gaue speciall direc- 
tions that you should hold yo" summer assizes in the seue- 
rall counties to we" you are assigned, and wee were then 
hopefull that the distraccéns of the tymes would not 
haue been any impediment unto you to performe that 
service. 

“ But seeing wee are now informed that this cannot be 
done in many and in most places of this realme without 
much inconuenience to yorselves and those who should at- 
tend you, or haue busines before you, wee are well pleased 
to referre it wholly to yo" good discrecdns to forbeare 
those places whither yo'selues conceaue you may not goe 
with conuenient safety, and our subjects who shall want 
the benefitt of yo" labors must excuse both us and you, 
and expect and pray for better tymes. Given under of 
signet at o* Crt at Oxford, the fourth day of July in the 
nineteenth yeare of o* raigne. [1643.] 

“To our trusty and welbeloved St Robert Heath, Kt, 
Cheife Justice of our Bench, and Justice of Assize for o* 
Counties of Berks, Oxon., Gloucester, Monmouth, Here- 
ford, Wygorn, Salop, and Stafford.” 





FOLK LORE. 


Cure for Measles. — My nurse declared that I 
and my brother and sister were cured of the above 
by having some hair cut from the nape of each 
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of our necks, and then separately placed between creeds differed. Can any of your readers inform 


two slices of bread and butter. She says she 
watched anxiously for a strange dog to pass (no 
other being efficacious). She then gave him the 
bread and butter, and as he ate it without loath- 
ing, she was sure we should be cured. He then 


went away, and of course never came again, for | 


he died of the measles— miserably, no doubt, 
poor fellow, having travelled off with the disease 
of three affected children! Avon Lea. 


Cure for Rickets. — The last time in London‘l | 


saw the “operation” for rickets performed by 
passing a child over the back and under the body 
of a donkey, was in Hoxton market-place, in 
May, 1845. The operation was thus performed. 
The mother of the child took the patient in her 
arms, and began with the odd number 1, whilst 
the proprietor of the donkey repeated the even 
number; and thus the poor creature was passed 
over and under, no other word except the 
numbers being spoken by either individual. I 
saw about twenty or thirty passes, and then grew 
tired ; but I took care to be well informed re- 
specting the method of cure, which was kindly 
tendered by a spectacled spectator; and for the 
benefit of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I register it. 
The passings required are 9 times 9 = 81. No 
other word must be spoken, and the passing of 
the child once more or less annuls the efficacy of 
the operation. Avon Lea. 


Harvestman. — A large kind of daddy longlegs, 
called the harvestman, is under superstitious pro- 
tection at this season, as it is considered unlucky 
to kill him. Ilype CLarKE. 


Seventh Son of Seventh Son. — We had an 
Irish boy in our office who went of errands, &c. 
He occasionally came late, for which he varied 
his excuses. At last its frequency occasioned me 
to speak very sharply, when he replied, “I 
wouldn't help it sir, I'm sure I wouldn't; I've only 
bin on an act o’ mercy.” “ What act of mercy ?” 
“Ye see, sir, I'm a seventh of a seventh, an’ I 
touches for sickness, an’ I've bin to two childer 
this morn, sir, a long way.” What I gathered 
from him was this: it was necessary that he 
should touch fasting; that his hand should be 
crossed with silver (generally a shilling), though 
from the very poor a fourpence would suflice, and 
from the rich half-a-crown was necessary ; and 
that his charge should not be questioned. The 
boy was very ignorant; he looked upon me as 
worse than a heretic for smiling, and admitted 
that his “practice” yielded him more than his 
situation at our office. He was from Connaught ; 


was a posthumous child, which he considered made 

his touch the more eflicacious. Ile seemed to 

imply that some saint blesses the posthumous; but 

on this point he was not communicative, as our 
No. 310.] 


me of the name of this saint ? Avon Lea, 


Weather Proverb. — If the accompanying wea- 
ther proverb is not generally known, perhaps it 
may find a niche in “ N. & Q.” 

“ A pear year, 
A dear year.” 


E. S. W. 





THE EARLS OF ANTRIM. 


There is something so interesting in the follow- 
ing extract, which I have cut out of a Dublin 
newspaper of July 30, giving an account of the 
funeral of the late Earl of Antrim, that I think it 
worthy of being recorded in “ N. & Q.:” 

“ At two o’clock the family vault of the MacDonnells 
in Bunnamairge, unclosed its gloomy portals, after an in- 
terval of sixty-three years, for the reception of the late 
Lord Antrim’s remains. We have always been disposed 
to render due credit to Somhairle Buidhe (Sorley Boy) 
for the taste displayed in the selection of this locality as 
his last resting place. What more appropriate grave for 
the chiefs of his house than this hoary ruin, originally 
founded by his great rival MacQuillin, and occupying a 
position so singularly picturesque at the foot of that glen 
which their fierce struggles have rendered for ever his- 
torical! The wild and romantic beauty of this district is 
proverbial. The quiet fields, waving with luxuriant crops, 
surround the old cemetery, and contrast strongly with 
the sun-burnt and sheep-nibbled grass on the graves 
within. On the one side, the Mairge, Mixture (so called 
from its uniting the waters of two mountain streams), 
‘murmurs at its own sweet will’ onward to the sea; 
whilst on the other, the green slopes, known as the \War- 
ren, and presenting at this season a rich verdant carpet, 
decked with the glowing wild-thyme, stretch away in 
the direction of Fairhead. 

“On entering the vault, we observed that it already 
contained six coffins; among which were those of Sorley 
Boy, his son Randal the first Earl, and his grandson 
Randal the second Earl and first Marquis of Antrim. 
‘ After life’s fitful fever they sleep well.’ The first was 
the conqueror of the Route and Glynns, who expelled the 
MacQuillins, and was a match for the bravest of Queen 
Elizabeth’s generals. The second was the friend and cor- 
respondent of Archbishop Ussher, enlightened for his 
times, and} impressed with the importance of peace by 
witnessing so many of the ruinous effects of war. He 
received a plenary grant from James I. of the lands which 
his father had conquered, and immediately devoted him- 
self to the improvement of his estates. The third played 
a distinguished but deceitful ‘game in the great political 
arena of his day. No party could trust in him, and yet 
his ashes here repose under very eulogistic epitaphs, 
written in no fewer than three languages. 

“It occurred to us as somewhat remarkable that these 
former Lords of Antrim sleep their long sleep in Bunna- 
mairge, unattended by their ladies. The three above- 
mentioned had wives from the princely house of O'Neill. 
Sorley Boy was married to Mary, the sister of Hugh Mac, 
a Baron O’Neill, of Dungannon. She was a woman of 
distinguished piety; and her death is recorded by the 
Four Masters in very complimentary terms. She was 
honoured with a grave in Armagh—that odorous region, 
so attractive to Irish saints, whether dead or alive. The 
first Earl’s wife was the beautiful Alice O'Neill, a stately 
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dame, but not so saintly as her predecessor —at least, if | 


we are to believe the traditionary criticism of Ballycastle. 
The third E url, and first Marquis of Antrim, was twice 
married. His was the rich and splendidly con- 
nected Duchess of Buckingham; and his sec ond the 
gentle Rose O'Neill, who doated on the proud MacDon- 


irst Ww 





nell, and brought with her as a dowry the six parishes 
comprised in the three estates of Edinduff-carrick, or 
Shane’s Castle. None of these noble ladies repose in 


Bunnamairge. Indeed the 
of the vault— Lady Anne 
exactly a century ago.” 


re 
, Co 


is only one female occupant 
untess of Antrim, who died 


Sruon Warp. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

I. 

trunk,” &c., 

oo eT about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t, 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at Heav’n, 
And th at his soul may be as damned and black 


“ When he is « 











As Hell, whereto it goes!” 
Hamlet, Act III. Se. 3. 
t them not dare 
r souls a gas ping pray’r, 
hok’d, i stab it there! 
me m alice, could you do ’t, 
1 make ’em damned to boot.” 
un, Satires on the Jesuits, i. 306. 
It. 
“While some no other cause for life can give, 
But a dull habitude to live. 
Olihan "T » the Memory of Morwent, § 
“Warrington, with nothing to do but,” &c. &c., “and 
no particular motive for living, except the custom and 
habit of it.”—“ Thackeray and his Novels,” Blackwood, 


Jan., 1854. 
iit. 


“ Altho’ your frailer part must yield to Fate, 





By every breach in that fair lodging made 
Its blest inhabitant is more displayed.” 
Oldham, To Madam L. E. on her Recovery, 106. 
“ And as } ickn does invade 





Your frailer part, the breaches made 
In that fair lodging still more clear 
Make the bright guest, your soul, appear.” 
Wall A la Malade, p. 112. (Bell’s Edit.) 
Who does not know the converse thought in | 
W alle r? 
“The soul’s batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light thro’ chinks that Time has made.” 





tt 


lark cottage, 





IV. 
* And sh ald y visit now the seats of blis 
‘Ye u need not wear another form but this!” 


Oldham, Jbid. 115, 
juando vuol, noné bisogna mutar ni faccia 
per esse r un Angelo,” 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Versified thus by Moore: 
“ Die when you will, you need not wear 
At Heaven’s Court a form more fair 
Than Beauty here on Earth has given: 


“ Moria pur « 
ni v 


ce 


Life, p. 36. 


Rex 


p but the lovely looks we see, 
The voice we hear, and you will be 
‘An inge) ready-made for - iven ! 
Moore’s Works (one vol. e tit), p. 83. 
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Vv. 

“ Verse, the great boast of drudging fools, from some, 

| Nay, most of scribblers, with much straining come: 
They void ’em dribbling, and in pain they write, 


As if they had a strangury of wit.” 
' 


Oldham. 
“And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight lines a 
year.” 
| Pope. 
The Times, in one of its “leaders,” some time 


since, employed a kindred image when it spoke of 
some monarch labouring under a “ diarrhea of 
decrees.” 
vi. 
“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more.” 
Lovelace, Jo Lucasta. 

“Landor says truly, ‘ Love is a secc adary passion in 
those who love most; a primary in those who love least. 
le who is inspired by it in the strongest de 


says 


gree, 18 ill- 


spired by honour in a greater.’ ” — Mrs. Jameson’s Com- 
mon-P1 Book (1854), | ». 24. 
VII. 
A repetition, not a parallel: 


“So all we know of what they do above, 
Is that they happy d that they love.” 


are, an 


Waller, On the Death of L ly Rich. 
. « « “For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is that they sing, and that they love!” 
Waller, Song, While I listen, Sc. 


VIIL. 


“ The fault, dear Brutus, 
But in ourselves, 


is not in our stars, 
that we are underlings.” 
Julius Casar. 
And still more, Edmund's speech, beginning — 
“ This is the excellent foppery of the world,” &c. 
King Lear, Act II. Se. 2. 
f Aries, Leo, or Taurus, with 
Mars, or Venus guilty of thy 


t the back « 


nor make Saturn, 


“Burden mn 
thy faults, 





follies, Think not to fasten thy imperfection on the stars, 
and so despairingly conceive thyself under a fatality of 
being evil.” — Sir J. Browne, Christian Morals, quoted in 


Blackwood, July, 1850, p. 6l. 
IX. 
“ For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout!” 
King John. 

“Grief! thou art classed among the depressing pas- 
And true it is that thou humblest to the dust; but 
also thou exaltest to the clouds. Thou shakest us with 
ague, but thou steadiest like frost.” — De Quincy, Auto- 
wogr. Shetches (1854), p. 20. 


sions. 





Harry Leroy Temp te. 


Occasionally there have appeared in “ N. & Q.” 
several instances where the same thought has oc- 
curred to different writers, especially poets. I 
send one or two parallel passages which will assist 
in showing how easily an idea may be conceived 
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by different authors without any intention or 
suspicion of plagiarism : 


“ Una. From her fayre head her fillet she undight, 
And layd her stole aside: Her angel’s face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place.” 
Spenser, Fuery Queenc, book i. canto 3. st. 4. 
“ Romeo log. V'll bury thee in a triumphant grave. 
A grave? O, no; al: anthorn, slaughter’d youth, 
For here lies Julie t, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light.” 
Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act III. se. 3. 
“ Pausing in wonder I look’d on, 
While, playfully around her breaking 
The waters, that like diamonds shone, 
She moved in light of her own making.” 
Moore, Loves of the Angels. 
“ The lady, while her courser paw’d the ground, 
Alighted; and her beauty, as she trod 
The enamell’d bank, bruising x nor herb nor flower, 
That place illumined.” 
Rogers’s Italy, i ii. p- 13. 
“Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the dark- 
ness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face 
maiden.” 


of the 


Longfellow, Evangeline, part i. 3. 
The ancient Romans had a saying, — 
“Whom the gods love die young.” 
“The doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death.” 
Quoted without reference in Miss Bunbury’s 
Life in Sweden, ii. p. 42. 
“ His princess never knew an earthly. love ; 
She vow’d herself to Heaven, and she died young.” 
L. E. L., Minstrel of Portugal. 
“Whom the gods love die young, was said of yore, 
And many deaths do they escape by this.” 
Byron, Don Juan, canto iv. st. 12. 
God loves best he soonest taketh to himself.” 
(The reference I do not know.) 


“Whom 





“ Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O!” 
Burns. 


Baronei family proved to be the most ancient : 


“You must understand, therefore, that they were 
formed when Nature was in her infancy, and before she 
was perfect at her work, and that the rest of mankind 
were all created afterwards. . . . . In a word, their faces 
resemble, for all the world, what children make when 
they first learn to draw. Nature then, you will allow, 
was in its first and earliest state when they were created, 


consequently they are the most ancient of all others.”— | *! - . vse 
| gist would allow, that Norfolk is better furnished 


Boccaccio, Decameron, 6th day, Novel VI. 
A. H. 


Stoke Newington. 





Hlinor Notes. 

a Patrick (?) and the Latitudinarians. — 

As the delegates of the Clarendon Press have un- 

dertaken an edition of Patrick, 
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unseasonable to direct attention to the letter in 
The Phenix (ii.498.), which is commonly re- 
ferred to as giving the best account of the Lati- 
tudinarians. The letter is from S.P. at Cam- 
bridge to his friend G. B. at Oxford, and bears 
date June, 1662. We know from Burnet, and 
from Patrick’s Autobiography, that Patrick was a 
follower of Whichcot, Smith, and the “Cambridge 
Platonists,” or “ Latitudinarians,” and the time 
agrees. 

It may be added, that an account of this re- 
markable school is one of the many desiderata in 
our literature. A mere history of the name Jati- 
tudinarian would be of great interest. A few 
materials for such a sketch may here be referred 
to, in the hope that they may elicit fuller in- 
formation. Jurieu’s Religion du Latitudinaire, 
Rotterdam, 1696; Burnet’s Own Time (fol. ed.), 
vol. i. p. 188.; Warwick's Memoirs, p. 89.; 
Duport’s Muse Subsec., p. 58. The titles of a 
feeble attack on the Latitudinarians by John 
Warly, Fellow of Clare Hall, and of a defence by 
Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester, are given 
by Watt. J. E. B. Mayon. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“ Noise” in the sense of Music.—This term is 
not, as by many supposed, limited to Shakspeare’s 
time, but occurs as lately as 1660, when a Parlia- 
mentary committee drawing up a list of persons 
and things to be provided for his Majesty's recep- 
tion (Charles IL.’s Restoration), catalogues inter 
alia: 

“ Beale’s galley and a standard. 

“ Beale and Simpson, and a choice noise of trumpets. 

“ Singleton’s music.” — Commons’ Journal, May 10th. 


J. W. 


Omission of Editors.—Proressor pe Morean’s 
remarks in Vol. x., p. 363., &c., on the omission 
of Boswell’s editors to rectify his blunders, re- 
minds me of some similar instances in works fre- 
quently edited. At present I will confine myself 
to two cases:—One in White's Nat. Hist. of 
Selborne, Letter xxu., Jan. 2, 1769: 

“Tn reality, there are hardly any towers or steeples in 
all this county. And perhaps, Norfolk excepted, Hamp- 
shire and Sussex are as meanly furnished with churches 
as almost any counties in the kingdom.” 

I cannot say what is the case in Hampshire and 
Sussex ; but I should imagine that any ecclesiolo- 


| with churches than =! county except Northamp- 


it may not be | 
| 


tonshire and Lincolnshire. Yet all editors have 
allowed this passage to escape without comment. 
The next instance is from Percy's Reliques, the 
ballad of King Estmere, stanzas 8. and 42: 
“ And thus they renisht them to ryde, 
On two good renisht steeds,” &c. 


In the Glossary, Percy gives no explanation of 
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the word renisht ; except saying that it is “ perhaps 
a derivation from reniteo, to shine.” 

All subsequent editors of Perey whom I have 
consulted, have passed the word by without com- 
ment. Nor does it occur in Halliwell’s Dictionary. 
I can suggest no explanation of it, and perhaps as 
none of his editors could, they have wisely passed 
it by. 

Jamieson, Scot. Dict., gives: “ Renye, v. to 
rein. Renye, s.arein.” Or, perhaps the correct 
reading may be “ furnished :” 

“ And thus they furnish’d them to ride, 
On two good furnish’d steeds.” 
E. G. R. 


Huns and Frisians. —In Bede's History of the 
Church, book v. ch. ix., among the other tribes 
enumerated as taking part in the English invasion 
of Britain, are the Hunni. This has commonly 
been read Huns; and as the other tribes enume- 
rated are German, the presence of this supposed 
Uigur element has not been accounted for. I 
consider the Hunni are to be identified with the 
Hunsing, one of the four great branches of the 
Frisians enumerated in the laws of the Anglo- 
Varini and Frisia, and whose name might well be 
taken as a synonyme or representative of the 
Frisian clans. 

Hunning and Hunsing are equivalent forms of 
the collective in -ing: as Bulling and Bulsing, 
Walling and Walsing, Kenning and Kensing. 

This gives another evidence, in addition to 
those of Sir Francis Palgrave, of the large and 
direct share our Frisian brethren took in the in- 
vasion of Britain. On this point the collection 
of evidence is still desirable ; and the topographical 
nomenclature of South England, when carefully 
searched and compared with that of the Frisian 
countries, will supply many facts. 

The clan of the Hunning or Hunsing undoubt- 
edly took part in the invasion of Britain, for their 
name is found in every part of England: as in the 
places Hunnington, Hunningham, Hunsingore, 
Hunsten (three), Hunten (two), Hunsden, Hun- 
den (two), Hunstenworth, Hunstanten, Hun- 
worth, Hunsworth, Hunscote, Huncote, Huns- 
coat, I[unslet, and Hunwick; and a more careful 
search would recognise many more. 

The singular of Hunning, giving name to the 
collective, I do not know. ‘There is a collective 
much like this in form, Honning; but it is the 
plural of Hone, and I consider it as a distinct word, 
and not as a dialectic variation. Hype Crarke. 


“ Jower.” —It has often occurred to me, that 
many curious words and phrases might be rescued 
from oblivion, if a list of such as are made use of 
by witnesses at assizes, sessions, &c., were from 
time to time recorded in “N. & Q.” For ex- 
ample: in an action for wages, brought by the 
crew of a fishing-boat against their employer, at 
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the last Norfolk Summer Assizes, one of the wit- 
nesses completely posed the court by describing 
the crew as “ right-on jowered out:” meaning, as 
explained by Forby, “ exhausted with labour and 
fatigue.” I would suggest as an etymology 
Anglo-Sax. scopeSan, “ to subdue” (Bosworth). 
E. G. R. 
Dr. Bliss’s New Edition of Wood's “ Athene 
Oxonienses” (Vol. xii, p.205.).— No more has 
appeared of this new edition, except the volume 
containing the “ Life of Wood,” in consequence of 
the bankruptey of the Society which undertook 
to publish the work. Would it not be an under- 
taking worthy of the University of Oxford to 
complete this edition? It is understood that Dr. 
Bliss, whose untiring habits of bibliographical 
research are well known, has made most im- 
portant and valuable additions to his former 
edition of Waod ; additions which he intended in- 
corporating in his long-looked-for reprint. Surely 
the learned University, which has sent from its 
press so many valuable works, will not suffer this 
monument to the literary fame of its great men 
to remain in darkness. i Be 





Querics, 
WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR PAMPHLETs ? 


What is to be done with our destitute and 
criminal children, is one of the greatest and 
most difficult social problems of the present day. 
They exist, and cannot be got rid of. They are 
worse than worthless in their present condition, 
yet they may be made so valuable, and turned to 
such an account, that the mere cold calculating 
politician, to say nothing of the Christian philan- 
thropist, asks, with deep anxiety, What are we to 
do with them? 

What these poor outcasts are to the body social, 
tracts and pamphlets are to our libraries. They 
exist, and can not be dispensed with, even if we 
were so disposed. Rich in material, and capable of 
being turned to the very best account (we should 
like to know how much of Macaulay's forth- 
coming volumes he has gathered from such 
sources), they are frequently, for want of some 
mode of keeping and arranging them, almost use- 
less. Ragged, untidy, in the way when not 
wanted, never to be found when required for 
purposes of reference, they are literary pests, for 
which it is to be hoped some system of wholesome 
reformation may be devised. 

Among the readers of “N. & Q.” must be many 
who know at once the value and the worry of this 
numerous and unfortunate class. Will any who 
have succeeded in bringing them into order give 
us the benefit of their experience? In the ad- 
mirable library collected by George III., and now 
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deposited in the British Museum, they were, I 
believe, kept in boxes,—an obvious and very satis- 
factory arrangment, where there is library room 
enough. ‘They have now, I hear, been separately 
bound, — a still better arrangement to those to 
whom the question of expense is no object. But 
it is obvious that the former system requires an 
amount of space, and the latter an amount of out- 
lay, beyond the reach of many lovers of literature. 
To bind, and not bind separately, is most incon- 
venient. The writer recently bound up as a 
volume what he believed to be a complete col- 
lection upon the particular subject to which they 
referred. But it had scarcely been sent home 
from the binders, when a tract, not known to be 
in existence upon the subject, was found. The 
volume is consequently incomplete, and there is a 
ragged companion to it waiting to be put into a 
corresponding binding. 

Before writing to “ N. & Q.,” [have made some 
inquiries upon the point, of parties likely, as I 
thought, to give useful hints. Almost all have 
said, bind separately; but, as I have before re- 
marked, this involves a very considerable expense, 
unless some such scheme as the following could 
be adopted, and, if practicable, its adoption by any 
working bookbinder, would, I think, very ywell 
repay him. 

Books are now, almost as a rule, issued to the 
public in cloth boards. Those boards are all pre- 
pared before the book is stitched, The books 


when stitched are glued into the covers. The 
cost of such covers depends of course upon their 


size, material, and lettering. It is stated that 
plain cloth covers for 8vo. pamphlets, without any 
lettering, might be sold at about three shillings a 
dozen ; if so, something like a remedy for the evil 
complaine 1 of is at hand, for it is obvious that the 
fixing a pamphlet into a cover, either by glueing 
or stiching, is a work which may be done at home. 
The plain man may place a neatly written label 
on the back of the cover; while he who can afford 


it, may send his pamphlets to be properly labelled | 


by his bookbinder. 

This is certainly the most practical suggestion, 
which has reached me privately. If you kindly 
give insertion to this Query — What are we to 
do with our pamphlets ?—it may be the means 
perhaps of calling forth better suggestions, and of 
confirming or contradicting the statement which 
has been made as to the prices at which such 
covers as I have described might be sold to col- 
lectors. A Lover or Pampuacerts, 





HMinor Queries. 

Verses in French Patois.—I saw sigas of print 
on the lining of a box purchased at Poictiers, and 
rubbing off the outer paper, came to some verse:, | Ertenki Mani. What is the meai 
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which I send in the hope that you will insert the 


| following lines, and that I may be told in what dia- 


| 





lect of French is the language. Has it dictionary 
and grammar? What are the accessible works in 
it ? : 
“ PIERR. 
On molin a l’aiw tott l’annaie 
Nutt @ jou, vo l’lei tour 
Se todi ’minm kantité d‘tleur 
Et 4 minm tin I’minm kialité. 
“ PAUL, 
Ta raison, Pierr, min to l’m4Aleur, 
Se ki costre dé méie di pu. 
“ PreRR. 
T n’coss nin tan si t’consid?rr 
Lé zak’sidin é lé dis’du 
Kon molin-a-vin r’si to ferr. 
“ PauL. 
No n’toum’ron nin d’akoir, valé! 
Et pui chal, ji n’veu noul bell plinn. 
“ PIERR. 
Si s’né ki I'plinn, ¢a sé po d’cho®. 
Ka mi ji n’veii nin n’routt ki jinn.” 
W. W. 
“ An angel now, and little less before.” — A line 
has been adopted for epitaph on a lady: 
“ An angel now, and little less before.” 
Can any of your readers inform me whence it is 
taken ? Henry GRaincen. 
Dramatic Poems. — Who is the author of a 
volume published under the title of Dramatic 
Poems, 8vo., 1801? The names of the poems are 
“ Eitha and Aidallo,” and “ Leonora.” There are 
also some remarks on tragedy and pastoral in the 
volume. R. J. 
Glasgow. 


Mytens the Painter. — I shall feel obliged if any 
of your readers can inform me of the date of the 
death of Daniel Mytens the elder, which is omitted 
in various notices of this eminent portrait painter 
referred. Horace Walpole 


| (Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii.), who appears to be 


the chief authority made use of in the biographical 
notices, mentions that none of his works are found 
in England after 1630, but that there is a painting 
by him at the Hague, dated 1656. I have a por- 
trait inscribed “ a.p. 1663, Mytens F.,” and am 
trying to ascertain if he was still living in that 
year. If not, the picture is the work of his son, 
also Daniel Mytens, who was a painter of some 
reputation in Holland. A Supscripes. 


“ Ertenki Mani.” —It is said that the founder 
of Manicheanism painted symbolical pictures to set 
forth his theosophic views, and that these pictures 


were long known in Persia under the name of 
ting of Ertenki? 
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Did the form of those symbols resemble that of 
the bardic 4,? Do the names of Enoch and 
Mani appear in any of the astrological works of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, associated 
with visions of an extraordinary character? In 
what work of this class shall I find the complaint, 
that “the vulgar people mistook the name of 
god for God himself” ? T. Sreruens. 


Family of Lee of Alt Hill: Cardinal Fesch. — 
I extract from Baines’s Lancashire the following : 

“ At Alt Hill, Ashton-under-Line, stands an old habi- 

tation, formerly possessed by the Lees, whose heiress 
married Jonathan Pickford, Esq., of Macclesfield.” 
I should be glad to be favoured by any corre- 
spondent with particulars of the family of Lee 
referred to, and whether it was a branch of the 
old Cheshire family of that name. 

Also, whether anything is known of the family 
connexions of Cardinal Fesch, which eminent in- 
dividual, it seems unnecessary to add, was uncle 
by the half blood to the first Emperor Napoleon. 
I wish to ascertain in what degree of relationship 
(and I have always understood a very near one) 
a Col. Fesch stood to the cardinal. I am not 
aware when Col. Fesch deceased ; but his widow, 
Mrs. Fesch, then of Devonshire Square, remar- 
ried, on Aug. 4, 1787, Joseph Green, Esq., of 
Newington, Surrey. A Constant Reaper. 


“ Ganapla.” — We meet in’a Welsh poem with 
the words “dysg Ganapla;” which may mean 
either the learning of a person named Ganapla, or 
Ganaplic learning. Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
learned in Rabbinical tradition, or in the Caba- 
listic lore of the sixteenth century, inform me 
whether this Ganaplic learning has any relation to 
the Jewish Cabbala ? T. Sreruens. 


Heraldic Query.— Perhaps some of your he- 
raldic readers may give me a clue to the families 
to whom the following coats of arms are at- 
tributable. They are painted on some old por- 
traits in my possession, which belonged originally 
to the family of Coghill of Hertfordshire, and are 
in the panels of a hall, together with many por- 
traits of that family. 

I have blazoned the arms as correctly as my 
limited knowledge of the science will allow. 

The first is a gentleman in a white dress, ap- 
parently of the time of Elizabeth, and if we may 
suppose the chevron in the first quarter to be 


wrongly coloured, as the fesse in the second | 


manifestly is (through the ignorance probably of 
some rash restorer), he may be one of the family 
of Sutton, whose coheiress the first Henry Coghill, 
of Aldenham, married. 

He bears quarterly, first, Argent, a chevron 
gules between three bulls passant (sa ?), sable. 

2nd. Sable, a fesse gules between three birds 
argent (?), beaked and membered gules. 
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| 
3rd. Per chevron, sable and argent, three 


mullets counterchanged. 
4th. Argent, a fesse gules, between two chev- 

ronels sable. 
| The panel below him-.contains a young lady 

dressed much in the fashion of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and has in the corner an escutcheon bears 
ing, Argent, a lion rampant sable, armed and lan- 
gued gules, between three fleurs-de-lis sable (?). 

A neighbouring panel has the portrait of Dennis 
Viel, or Vyrle, whose daughter John Coghill 
(father of Henry) married, having his arms on 
the dexter side, and on the sinister, argent, a 
bend raguly sable, whose owner I should like to 
know. 

Beneath the portrait of John Coghill, which 
bears his arms with those of Vyrle, is a picture of 
an old lady in a dress of the fashion of Queen 
Mary of England, and the following arms rudely 
painted: Quarterly, 1st and 4th, ermine a fesse 
between three horses courant, sable. 2nd and 3rd. 
Sable a fesse vair (the blue is obscured or become 
black), between three boars’ heads erased, argent. 

Henry H. Grusss. 


| Hampstead. 


The Conquest of Ireland. —In the Anglo-Nor- 
man Poem on the Conquest of Ireland by Henry II., 
edited by Francisque Michel, there are apparently 
two omissions. At p. 21.there is probably a line 
wanting between the two following verses : 


“ Son demeine latinier, 
Desque & Gales fud cil passé.” 


At p. 24. another line also appears to be omitted 
between the following verses : 
“ Pur la vile asaillir 
La cité asailli & tute sa force.” 


And at p. 86. another line is perhaps omitted be- 
tween these verses: 


* Robert i vint de Quenci, 
De Ridelisford i vint Water.” 


The original manuscript is deposited in the li- 
brary at Lambeth Palace, and I will feel greatly 
obliged if the librarian or any other gentleman 
will be kind enough to say whether the copy, as it 
is printed, is or is not correct. 

James F’, Ferauson. 


Dublin. 


First Folios of Shakspeare. —In Dr. Johnson's 
Life of Milton I find that “the nation had been 
satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one 
years, with only two editions of the works of 
Shakspeare, which probably did not together make 
one thousand copies.” 

Is any thing more known at this day of the 
number of copies of which the first two folios of 
Shakspeare consisted originally ? 
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Has any credible, trustworthy statement ever 
been made regarding the number of copies of the 
four folio editions respectively supposed to exist 
at the present time ? H. C. K 


Wheble the Printer. — Can any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” furnish information as to who are 
the personal representative or representatives in 
business of Mr. John Wheble, the well-known 
printer, and who was for many years publisher of 
The County Chronicle? Mr. Wheble died in 
Sept. 1820. W. P. 


Ellises of Kent.— From the time of Edw. IT. 
there flourished at Stoneacre, in Otham, near 
Maidstone, and at Burton in Kennington, near 
Ashford in Kent, a family of the name of Ellis, of 
whom was William Ellis, Esq., M.P. for Canter- 
bury, and Attorney-General to Richard IL, which 
at an early period bore for arms, Or on a cross 
sable, five crescents arg. ; and for crest, a female 
piper, her hair dishevelled, or. These were the 
arms and crest of the Ellises of Kiddall in York- 
shire, said to be first assumed by Sir Archibald 
Ellys during the Crusades; and it is presumed, 
therefore, that the Ellises of Kent are descended 
of this stock. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, Burton was 
alienated by Stephen Ellis, or by his son Thomas 
Ellis, who with his brother, Thomas Ellis, of 
Hertingfordbury, co. Herts, were living 1597. 
In 1710 Stoneacre was sold by Edmund Ellis, its 
then owner. 

I should be much obliged for any information 
of the descendants (if any) of the aforesaid 
Thomas Ellis of Kennington, and of Edmund 
Ellis, who left a large family. 

In parts xv. and xvi. of the Topographer and 
Genealogist, are published all the known pedigrees 
of the Ellisés and Fitz-Ellises. W. S. Extis. 

Hurst-Pierpont. 


Dr. Johnson's Brother Nathaniel. — Some years 
ago, I purchased at a sale in this city, with other 
Johnsonian relics, a letter, written by Nathaniel 
Johnson (a brother of our Dr. Johnson) to his 
mother at Lichfield ; in which he makes mention 
of his brother “scarcely using him with common 
civility,” and other interesting family matters ; 
among them he says, “I believe I shall go to 
Georgia in about a fortnight.” Can you inform 
me when he died, or if he went to Georgia? His 
death is recorded on the slab which covered his 
father’s and mother’s grave, in St. Michael's 
church in this city. T. G. L. 

Lichfield. 


Ukases.—I shall be obliged if any of your 
readers can tell me what levies have been made 
in Russia since 1849, or will refer me to ukases 
on this point. R. J. A. 
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“ Elliott's Library has been sold” (* Times,” 
Sept. 20th, p. 1.).— Can any of your readers inform 
me whether the above refers to the library of the 
late eccentric Worcestershire clergyman and anti- 
quary? if so, I should like to know through what 
man of business it has been sold, and if a catalogue 
could be seen. J. K. 

Hatton Garden. 


Towns in the Crimea and the Caucasus. — No- 


tices of, or references to the same, will oblige. 
R. J. A. 


Thomas Perceval, F.S.A.—Can any of your 
readers favour me with the time of decease of the 
well-known antiquary, Thomas Perceval, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Royton Hall, Lancashire, born, I be- 
lieve, in 1719, and living in 1762? ALPHA, 


The Martiniére College at Calcutta.—I am 
informed that there is in Calcutta a college called 
“ The Martiniére,” founded by a “ liberal ” Roman 
Catholic, for the combined education of Roman 
Catholics and “the four denominations” of Pro- 
testants : and that at a meeting of representatives 
of the five “denominations” (including Dr. D. 
Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta), a standard of doc- 
trine for the regulation of the religious teaching 
in the said “ Martinitre” college was actually 
agreed upon, to the satisfaction of the five de- 
nominations! <A former “ principal” of this Mar- 
tiniére college is now one of the association secre- 
taries of the Church Missionary Society. Can 
any of your readers supply full and authentic in- 
formation as to the origin, history, progress, and 
present position of this said “ Martiniere ” college, 
at Calcutta? And can they supply a copy of 
that remarkable doctrinal document which could 
satisfy churchmen (including Bishop D. Wilson), 
four denominations of Protestant dissenters, and 
Roman Catholics ? C. H. Davis, M.A., Oxon. 


HMinor Queries with Answer?. 


Rev. C. Love.— Who were the descendants of 
the Rev. Christopher Love, Presbyterian minister, 
who was beheaded about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and where is the best account of 
his life and labours to be met with ? INQUIRER. 

[ The longest biographical account of Christopher Love 
is contained in No. 3945. of the Birch and Sloane MSS. 
in the British Museum. For printed sources consult 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. iv. pp. 39—46., edit. 
1822; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans; Crosby’s History of 
the Baptists; Thomas Manton’s Funeral Sermon for C. 
Love; and a modern work called The Gospel Atlas, 
No. I.] 


“ History of William III.” —Who is the author 
of the following work, The History of King Wil- 
liam ITT, in three parts, London, 1702, 8vo.? The 
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dedication is to the queen, but the author stu- 
diously avoids subscribing his name. LHe states 
in his preface 

“That he has divided his History into three parts, ac- 
cording to the three remarkable periods of the Prince of 
Orange’s life. The first comprehends all the time from 
his birth to the beginning of King James's reign; the 
second contains the reign of that unfortunate monarch; 
and the third that of King William.” 

I may as well communicate to you all the in- 
formation I have been able to gather respecting 
the author of the above work, though at the same 
time I do not vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment. I have heard it stated that the author's 
name was David Jones, captain in the King’s Life 
Guards ; that he was eye-witness of the principal 
transactions recorded in the book ; that he is the 
same David Jones who translated Mons. Pezron’s 
Antiquities of Nations from the French; and that 
he was native of a place called Llwynrhys, in the 
parish of Llanbadarnodyn, Cardiganshire. Is this 
statement correct ? or are there any authentic par- 
ticulars on record respecting the life and writings 
of the writer ? Evan Jones. 

Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 

[The author of The History of William IIT. was Abel 
Boyer; a lexicographer and miscellaneous writer, who is 
better known as compiler of the French Dictionary, 1699, 
4to. He died at Chelsea, Nov. 16, 1729. David Jones 


was author of The Secret History of Whitehall, 2 vols. | 


8vo., 1697; and Life of King James IT, illustrated with 
medals, 1702, 8vo. } 


Jewell and Hardinge. — What is a Jewell and 
Hardinge ? 
goods in olden times, and in churchwardens’ ac- 
counts. It was evidently a book in great request 
at one time, as I have noticed it in many entries 
about the year 1600, described as — 


“One boke . . . Hardinge and Jewell ;” 
or, — 

“ Payd for a Jewell and Hardynge.” 
But I am not sufficiently versed in ecclesiastical 
matters to know its contents. R.W. Hackwoop. 

[This is one of the works published during the keen 

controversy between Thomas Harding and the Apologist 
of the Church of England. Harding was first called 
forth by the challenge pronounced by Jewel from St. 
Paul’s Cross, in the Lent of 1560. The Answer of Har- 


It occurs in many entries of church | 





ding to that defiance was put forth in January, 1563; | 


and was followed, in about two years and a half, by A 
Reply to Mr. Harding’s Answer to the Challenge of Bishop 
Jewel, in Twenty-seven Articles, 1565; which produced a 
rejoinder from Harding. A few months, however, before 
the publication of this Reply, Harding had been again in 
the field; for his principal work, the Confutation of a 
Book called An Apology for the Church of England, had 
come forth in April, 1565. The Confutation again gave 
rise to Jewel’s great performance, A Defence of the Apo- 
logy of the Church of England against Harding, 1567. In 
the course of the next year, 1568, Harding published the 
following work: A Detection of Sundry foul Errors, Lies, 
Slanders, Corruptions, and other Salse Dealings, touching 
Doctrine, and other Matters, uttered and practised by Mr. 
No. 310.] 


| justice administered in it. 


| where The Soke in Winchester is? 


Jewel, in a Book entitled A Defence of the Apology, &c. 
Jewel delayed all notice of this Detection till the appear- 
ance of the second edition of the Defence. This edition 
was completed in December, 1569, together with a Pre- 
face, in which Harding’s Detection is calmly refuted. 
The paragraphs, or passages, from Harding’s books are 
always printed immediately before the answers to them; 
so that the reader is enabled to compare the disputants 
with each other. See Strype’s Axnuals, and Le Bas’s Life 


of Bishop Jewel.) 





Baldwin Hamey, Phil-Evangelicus Medicus. — 
Can you give me any information concerning 
Baldwin Hamey, Phil-Evangelicus Medicus, to 
whom Adam Littleton addressed verses 
which are appended to his Latin Dictionary? I 
have looked in many biographical works for some 
notice of him, but have not so much as found his 
name mentioned. E. L. 


some 


Highgate. 


[ Dr. Baldwin Hamey, born April 24, 1600, was the son 
of Baldwin Hamey, alias De Hame, doctor of physic of 
Bruges in Flanders, by Sarah his wife, daughter and 
heiress of Peter Oeyles, merchant, of Antwerp. Having 
studied at Leyden, Baldwin the younger was incorporated 
Doctor of Physic at Oxford, February 4, 1629. In the 
year following he was admitted candidate of the College 
of Physicians, London, afterwards fellow, censor, anatomy 
reader, elector, register and consiliarius of this college. 
He was a great benefactor to this college; was the author 
of a Treatise on the Quinsey; and wrote some memoirs of 
medical men, which he left behind him in MS. He re- 
tired to Little Chelsea the year before the fire of London, 
and thereby saved his library. At Chelsea he liberally 
contributed towards the erection of the steeple, and gave 
the great bell, which bore his name upon it. Dr. Hamey 
declined a knighthood, and the offer of being first phy- 
sician to Charles II. He died May 14, 1676, and was 
buried in Chelsea Church. Faulkner (Chelsea, vol. i. 
p- 147.) speaks of a MS. Life of this amiable person, 
written about a century ago, by his relation, Mr. Palmer, 
For farther particulars of him, consult Wood's Fusti and 
Lysons’s Environs. } 


The Soke. — Will Mr. Gunner, or any of your 
Winchester correspondents, inform me what or 
The word 
occurs in an inscription on a tablet to the me- 
mory of a lady who died in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and who is described as for- 
merly of that place. R. W. Hack woop. 


[Milner (History of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 198.) gives 
the following account of The Soke :— “Having passed 
over the bridge going to the city gate, we are in what is 
called The Soke, or borough of Wiuchester, so called from 
the Saxon word Soc, which signifies a free district or 
domain, enjoying the privilege of having courts held and 
The Soke was formerly of 
great extent and exceedingly populous. Even so late as 
the days of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it was very con- 
siderable for the number of its inhabitants. Strictly 
speaking, it comprehends all the streets and buildings to 
the south, as well as the east of the city. Hence even 
Wolvesey Palace and the college were described as being 
within the district of The Soke. At present, however, it 
is only taken for that part of Winchester which is situated 
on the east side of the river.” ] : 
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The Vicar of Bray. — In this highly celebrated 


song an expression occurs which I feel somewhat 
at a loss to understand. I have never been able 
to comprehend precisely what was meant by the 
expression “pudding time,” which occurs in the 
first line of the fifth stanza of this celebrated song. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that it means 
opportunely, “in the nick of time :” 
“When Georg 
And again I am at a loss as to the origin of the 
phrase “cat-in-pan,” which occurs in the third 
line of the same stanza: 
“T turn’d a cat-in-pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, Sir.” 
I have made application to several literary men 
without being able to obtain any satisfactory an- 
Is it known who was the 


J. H. O. 


in pudding time came o’er.” 


swer in either case. 
writer of this celebrated song ? 

Leeds. 

Our correspondent has rightly conjectured the mean- 
ing of “ pudding time,” being in the nick of time. For- 
merly dinners commenced with pudding, as they fre- 
quently do among the humbler classes at the present 
time. “I came in season, as they say, in pudding time.” 
(Withal’s Dictionarie, 1608, p. 3.) Whatever may have 
been the origin of the phrase “cat-in-pan,” which it is 
not easy to trace, it has now come to mean a desertion 
from his party; a turncoat; one who has changed his 
principles «ara wav, totally; which explains the verse in 
the “ Vicar of Bray :” 

“ When George in pudding time came o’er, 
And moderate men look’d big, Sir, 
I turn’d a cat-in-pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, Sir.” 
Dr. Pegge has remarked, that “ there being no connexion 
between a cat and a pan, the rise of the phrase is very 
intricate, all owing to a corruption of speech; for the 
word, no doubt, is cate, which is an old word for a cake 
or other omelet, which being usually fried, and conse- 
quently turned in the pan, does therefore very aptly ex- 
the changing of sides in politics or religion; or, as 

















pre 

we otherwise say, ‘the turning one’s coat.’” Consult the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxiv. pp. 67. 212. ; vol. 1xxxii. 
pt. i. pp. 228, 308. 429. 627.; and Nares’s Glossary, p. 77. ] 


Charter to the Town of Leeds. — Was a charter 
granted to the town of Leeds in the reign of 
King John? If so, in what year, by whom, and 
who were the attesting witnesses? A quick 
reply by the Editor of “N. & Q.” or a contri- 
butor, will much oblige. R. W. D. 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 

{The curious charter of privileges to the burgesses of 
Leeds, dated 9 John, is given in Whitaker’s Loidis and El- 
mete,p.7. It thus concludes :—* Et, ut hac mea donatio et 
concessio rata et inconcussa perseveret in posteris prafate 
sigillam meum apposui—Test. Adam de Rein- 

» de Lindesenibus, Wilm6é de Stapleton, Adamo 
de Beiston, ton, Wilmiis Pictaviculus 
[sic], Ipho de Leedes, qui hance cartam scripsit et 
multis aliis. Dat. apud Leedes in Crastino Beati Martini 
anno Coronationis Regis Johannis nono.” } 

The Manningtree Or.— Will you allow a 
Query to be asked relative to the origin of the 

No. 310.] 





carta 
vile, Iv 





following expression in Shakspeare’s First Part of 
Henry IV., Act IL. ? — 
“That roasted Manningtree ox, with the pudding in 
his belly.” 
There is no local tradition of any such event 
having taken place in this town, where the only 
things usually cooked whole are sprats and red 
herrings, for which articles it may be designated 
the land of Goshen. 
An Inuasitant oF Manninotaer. 
[ Manningtree was formerly a famous place for feasting 
and sports, and Shakspeare probably alludes to the roast- 
ing of an ox at its annual fair, which was held by 
exhibiting a species of stage-play called “morals,” or 
= morality ;” thus noticed by Thomas Nashe in his poem, 
The Choosing of Valentines : 
“Or see a play of strange moralitie, 
Showen by bachelrie of Manning-tree, 
Whereto the countrie franklins flock-meale swarme.” 
Steevens, who was a native of Essex, says, that Man- 
ningtree and its neighbourhood are famous for richness of 
pasture. Some ox of an unusual size was, he thinks, 
roasted there on an occasion of public festivity, or ex- 
posed for money to public show. The pudding accom- 
panied the ox at other fairs: 
« Just so the people stare 
At an ox in the fair, 
Roasted whole with a pudding in ’s belly. 
“Ballad on a New Opera, 1658,” Nichols’s Poems, 
vol. iii. p. 202. 
See Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. xvi. p. 295.; 
and Nares’s Glossary, p. 309. | 


” 





Replies, 
POLLARD OAKS. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 9. 54. 195.) 

I have been struck with a memorandum of Mr. 
GAnTILLon’s regarding pollard oaks. As I had 
never heard of such a practice, and it seemed to 
me a curious idea, I inquired in Bedfordshire and 
Berkshire, where I have since been, but could 
hear nothing. Last week I went to shoot near 
Warrington, and having met Mr. Selby, a well- 
known and very intelligent gentleman of that 
neighbourhood, and who has to do with estates 
there, I mentioned the subject to him, and he 
promised to inquire. ; 

I have this day received the enclosed, which, 
with the letter, is at your service. >. Fox. 

Addison Road, Sept. 24. 

Leigh, Manchester, 
Sept. 21, 1800, 








General, 

You did me the favour at the Palten Arms t 
ask my opinion as to the origin of pollards. On 
referring to an old black-letter copy of Tusser, 
chap. xxix., under the head of “ Januarie’s Hus- 
bandrie,” he says : 

“Some burneth a lode at a tyme in his hall, 

Some never leave burning, till burnt they have all, 
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Some making of havock, without any wit, 
Make many poore soules without fier to sit. 


“Tf frost do continue, this lesson doth well, 
For comfort of cattle, the fewell to fell; 
From every tree, the superfluous bowes, _ 
Now prune for thy neate, thereupon to go browes, 


“In pruning and trimming all maner of trees, 
Reserve to eache cattle their properly fees ; 

If snow do continue, shepe hardly that fare, 
Crave mistle! and ivye for them for to spare. 

“ Now lop for thy fewell old pollenger? growen, 
That hinders the corne or the grasse to be mowen; 
In lopping and felling save edder> and stake, 
Thine hedgis as needith, to mend or to make. 


“In lopping old Iocham, for feare of mishap, 
One bough stay unlopped, to cherish the sap, 
The second yeare after, then boldly ye may, 
For dripping his fellowes, that bough cut away. 


Lop popplar, and salow, elme, maple, and prye, 

Well saved from cattle, till somer to lye; 

So far as in lopping, their tops ve do flinge, 

So far, without planting, yong coppice will springe.” 





In a book called the Farmer's Kalendar, date 
1771, I find the following : 

“T do not in this kalendar mean to treat of the planting 
trees, as that is the business rather of landlords and gen- 
tlemen than farmers; but with the aquatics the case is 


different. If any part of the fences of the farm are 
situated in low, wet, or boggy places, it is a chance if 
thorns prosper well. The best method of repairing them 
is to plant trunchions of willow, sallow, alder, &c., for 


hedge stakes, and also along the bank for plushing down 
afterwards, which will insure the tenant a great plenty of 
firing; and in such situations, and waste spots that cannot 


well be better improved, it will answer extremely well to him | 


to set longer trunchions for pollard trees ; 
expense with great profit.” 


From Woodfall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
6th edition, p. 229., I extract the following : 


they will repay the 


“It has been held to be a good custom, that copy- 
holders in fee shall have the loppings of polleng and 
the lord cannot, in such case, cut the trees down, for that 
would deprive the copyholder of the future loppings 
(pollengers or pollards are such trees as have been usually 
cropped, therefore distinguished from timber trees).” 





From all which it may be inferred that pollards 
are of ancient date, that they have been deliber- 
ately cultivated to furnish periodical growths for 
the use of the tenant in providing him with fuel, 
poles, hedgestakes, &c., and that such periodical 
growths have anciently been considered as be- 
longing to the tenant and not the landlord. 

I may remark, by the way, that Dr. Johnson 
appears to have been in error in this matter ; he 








1 Query mistletoe, said by Parkinson in his Herbale, 





ed. 1640, “to grow rare ly on okes with us, but on sundrie | 


others, as well timber as fruite trees plentifully, in woods, 


groves, and the like in all the land.” 
2 Pel 
2 Pollenger and pollard are synonymous. 


. Sailey’s Dic- 
tionary, ed. 1731, 


3 I dder, query “ binder.” Eder breche is the trespass 
My lge breaking. The header or binder, the top of the 
ledge, 


defines pollenger “ brushwood,” and quotes Tusser 
as his authority : 

“Lop for the fewel old pollenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the grasse to be mown.” 
Misled by Tusser re¢ommending the pollenger to 
be lopped, that it may not hinder the corn or 
grass from being mown, he appears to have 
imagined the obstacle was on the ground, and not 
to have reflected that though the shade of a 
heavy-lopped pollard might have injured the 
crops, or the fallen branches, if left, impeded the 
mower, corn was not very likely to have been 
sown amongst brushwood or meadow grass, to 
have co-existed with so overbearing a neighbour, 
or that, if it did, lopping would not have re- 
moved the impediment to the free action of the 
scythe. 

I am afraid this is very tiresome, and can hardly 
hope you will read it, but I beg to subscribe 
myself, 

General, 
Your obedient and very humble servant, 
WituiaM SEcpy. 





A POSSIBLE 


(Vol. xii., p- 181.) 


TEST OF AUTHORSHIP, 


The worthy Professor, and other correspon- 


| dents who take an interest in this subject, may 


find some pleasure in looking over the subjoined 
table; in the preparation of which, the experi- 
ment proposed in the above communication has 
to some extent been made, and, even partial as it 
is, the results are somewhat interesting. The 
2000 words from each author are taken consecu- 
tively (except in one instance), and are divided 
into separate five-hundreds ; simply for the pur- 
pose of allowing comparison to be made between 
the lesser numbers in each individual case, or in 
the various examples : 








| 








The peculiarities of “Sam Slick’s” orthography 
are certainly very manifest in No. 8.; and it will 
be seen how nearly in this, and in many of the 





| examples, the result of even one 500 words 


agrees with another. Where there is any re- 
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markable difference, as in the third 500 of No. 4., 
the increase or decrease does not appear spread 
with any degree of equality over the whole 


number, but occurs generally within the space of 


less than 100 words. In the case of Sir W. 
Scott (the instance above referred to), the first 
1000 words are taken from The Black Dwarf, 


and, to avoid passages containing dialogue, the | 


second 1000 from The Legend of Montrose: so 
that they can scarcely perhaps be rightly summed 
up together as 2000 consecutive words; but as 
each 500 give so close a result, for the sake of 
comparison with the other examples, they are 
so considered in the table. It was found ne- 
cessary to steer clear of the parts containing dia- 
logue (as in the first 1000 words in Zhe Black 
Dwarf), as in that case Sir Walter ranked be- 
tween Nos. 7. and 8.: the result being 2169 
and 2041 letters only per 500 words, or 4201 per 
consecutive thousand (a second thousand, roughly 
taken for the sake of proof, gave 4256); so that 
it becomes evident that in making the compari- 
sons on a large scale, care must not only be taken 
to avoid passages containing technical terms to 
any great extent, but also to avoid those contain- 
ing a mixture of dialogue and narrative ; or, at 
all events, dialogue must not be compared with 
narrative. 

In the above experiment, made merely for 
amusement, the authors were selected entirely at 
random, and also the works from which the exam- 
ples are taken. There are doubtless many others 
who would show a much wider difference: for 
instance, I should say that the difference in result 
between Haliburton and Carlyle, or Ruskin, would 
be something considerable ; and that our American 
friend would in both cases be beaten by “long- 
chalks.” And, of course, if the experiment were 
made on a large scale “as a test of authorship,” 
care would be taken to select the most favourable 
specimens of each author's style. I subjoin the 
names of the works from which the above exam- 
ples are taken, and “the cue” in each case, as it 
1s not worth while to occupy more of your valu- 
able space by inserting them in this note: so that 
should any of your readers have courage enough 
to carry out the experiment to its full extent, 


they may take advantage, by applying to you, of 


the 16000 words already examined; though I 
think it will be found a difficult matter to steer 
clear of dialogue for the 10,000 consecutive words 
in the cases of Sir W. Scott and Dickens. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 

No. 1. Legend of Montrose (Waverley Novels, Library 
edition, 1852), p. 194. 1. 14., “ according.” ; 
_No. 2. Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology (Collins’s edi- 
tion), p. 22. 1. 14., “ globe the.” 

No. 3. Bleak House, p. 4. 1. 29., “ thus.” 
: = 4. a tch Book (new edition, Murray, 1826), p. 12. 
\° o ~ Of 

No. 5. Vicar of Wakefield (Willoughby, 1841 » 12. 

No, 310.] v ite 7 >? 


1. 11., “months.” Or, chap. ii, paragraph beginning 
“ Some months.” 

No. 6. Spectator (No. 3.), “soon.” Paragraph com- 
mencing, * I had very soon.” 

No. 7. Oration on Habit (Tweedie, 1854), p. 6. 1. 24, 
“ crandeur.” 

No. 8. Wise Saws and Modern Instances (2nd edition), 
p. 9.1.21. “out. The.” 





CAMBRIDGE JEUX D’ESPRIT. 
(Vol. xii., p. 52.) 

| In the year 1844 (I think), Mr. J. Brame, of St, 
| John’s College, Cambridge, proposed and opened 
| a debate at the Union Society on this subject, 
“ That the abolition of monasteries, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL., was an unjustifiable and impolitic 
measure; 2nd their re-establishment would be 
highly beneficial to the country.” After three 
nights’ hot discussion it was put to the vote, and 
the numbers were — 





For the motion - - - ° - &8 
Against it -.° - - - - 60 
Majority for the motion - - - - 23 


The occasion was too good to be passed by, and 
accordingly the following jeu d'esprit was very ex- 
tensively circulated among the under-graduates : 

THE VISION OF ST. BRAHAMUS. 
Touching the Restoration of Monasteries. 
as Cujus, velut egri somnia, vane 

Fingentur species.” 





St. Brahamus reposeth from his pious exercises. 


“St. Brahamus had fasted 
From ten o'clock till four, 
Then a little slice of pork he took — 
I’m told he took no more. 
“ He took a little Audit ale 
For his poor stomach’s sake ; 
He sat him down in his arm-chair, 
And strove to keep awake. 
“ He yielded unto no light thoughts 
That rose his mind within; 
But found the devil in his doze, 
And sorrowed for his sin. 


St. John bringeth unto him the Ladye Margaret, and re- 
proveth him for giving place to the infirmity of his flesh. 


“St. John unto the sleeper came, 
That by the fire was set; 
And he led in his hand a saintly maid, — 
The Ladye Margaret. 
“¢ Rise, sluggish spirit, look upon 
Her countenance divine ; 
I lead her to thee, sinful man, 
A pearl thrown unto swine.’ 


“St. Brahamus bestirred himself 
(For his saintly zeal was rare) ; 
But he could not shake away his sleep 
Nor rise from his arm-chair. 
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«“* We thought to find thee combating, 
With spirit strong and fresh, 
The world’s temptations manifold, 
The devil and the flesh. 


While the sins of his country are unatoned for. 
“+¢ But since thou’st grown less vigilant 
To purge thy country’s sin, 
Thou shalt bear all the weight thereof, 
Till thou canst rescue win.’ 
“St. Brahamus bestirred himself 
(Yea, with unwonted zeal), 
And it seemed he did a monstrous weight 
Upon his body feel : 
“ As if the cross of Waltham Cress 
Were on him suck denly thrown, 
And Grinstead Abbey’s walls and roof 
Were added thereupon. 
“ And crash came goodly convents 
And churches fall’n to bits, 
And buried him deep in his troubled sleep, 
And fluttered his five wits. 
“ And still the tempest thickened, 
And higher grew the pile, 


But ever he'd a wink of the ladye through a chink, 


And the light of her bright smile. 


St. Brahamus converseth with the ladye de profundis. 
“St. Brahamus within him groan’d, 
For he was sore dismayed, 
And thus to the blessed Margaret 
His orison he made: 
“«Q Margaret, bright Margaret, 
What may all this betide? 
How long must I be buried thus, 
All sick and squashed inside?’ 
“Then said the clerkly Margaret, 
‘Donec templa refeceris, 
Atque ordines monasticos ; 
Delicta majorum lues.’ 


St. Brahamus maketh a proposition. 
“QO Margaret, bright Margaret, 
Don’t lay it on so thick, 
I'll get up a joint-stock company, 
And I'll do it like a brick. 
“*T’ll get up a joint-stock company, 
And found a convent here, 
And a nunnery fair in Barnwell Town, 
And I'll be all night there.’ 
“* Now hold thy peace, thou monk unclean, 
Or thy door I ne’er shall enter; 
For a Johnian is ever a Cretan in soul; 
Prava bestia, tardus venter. 
The Ladye Margaret's prophecy. 
“*But I'll have monks throughout the land, 
And veiléd sisters too; 
Who shall spend their lives in charity, 
With nothing else to do. 
“* And because this people is gone astray, 
Like sheep on a precipice, 
Our friars shall instruct them every one, 
After his own device.’ 


She leaveth a token with St. Brahamus. 
“So she left him a parchment sealed fair, 
Which the Bramian Rule did state, 
Likewise a speech made ready for him, 
To speak at our debate.” 
No. 310.] 
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It is hardly necessary to say that this skit was 
composed by a Trinity man. Query, Who? 
C. Mansriecp InGevy. 
Birmingham. 





HAMPDEN’S DEATH. 


(Vol. viii., pp. 495. 647.) 


The following particulars, although they come 
rather late, may not prove uninteresting to your 
Hampden correspondents. 

An account of the patriot’s death, as related by 
Robert, Earl of Essex, said to have been given by 
an eye-witness, is extracted from the Town and 
Country Magazine for 1817, p. 27.: 

“*You know,’ said Sir Robert Pye (Hampden’s son- 
in-law), ‘it is commonly thought my father-in-law died 
by a wound he received at Chalgrove Field from the 
enemy, but you shall hear the exact truth of the matter, 
as I had it from my father himself, some time before he 
expired.’ ” 

The account then describes the manner in which 
Hampden loaded his pistols, and concludes with 
stating, — 

“That on examining Hampden’s unloaded pistol, it 
was found charged up to the top by the attendant whose 
duty it was to load the same. And the other pistol being 
in the like state, occasioned its bursting, and wounding 
Hampden’s arm in such a shocking manner, that he re- 
ceived his death-wound thereby, and not by any hurt 
from the enemy.” 

Echard the historian fully confirms this state- 
ment (see his History of England, quoted in 
Noble's Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 98.), asserting that 
he had been informed on the best authority, that 
Hampden’s death, which took place some days 
after he was wounded, arose from the bursting of 
a pistol, which belonged to a case of pistols pre- 
sented to him by Sir Robert Pye, his son-in-law, 
adding, that when Sir Robert visited Hampden 
in his last illness, he exclaimed, “ Ah! Robin, 
your unhappy pistol has been my ruin.” In con- 
firmation of these statements was found a book 
from Lord Oxford's collection, communicated to 
the editor of Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons 
(vol. i. p. 396.), by the late H. J. Pye, Esq., Poet 
Laureate, who was lineally descended from Hamp- 
den in the female line, containing the account 
which follows : 

“ Two of the Harleys, and one of the Foleys, being at 
supper with Sir Robe rt P ye, at Farringdon House, Berks, 
on their way into Her efurdshire, the at gentleman related 
the following account of Hampden’s death. That at the 
action of Chalgrove Field his pistol burst, and shattered 
his hand in a terrible manner. He however rode off and 
got to his quarters, but finding his wound mortal, sent 
for Sir Robert Pye, then a colonel in the Parliament 
army, and who had married his [eldest] daughter, and 
told him that he looked on him as in some degree ac- 
cessory to his death, as the pistols were a present from 
him. Sir Robert assured him that he bought them in 
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Paris of an eminent maker, and had proved them him- 
self. It appeared, on examining the other pistol, that it 
was loaded to the muzzle with several supernumerary 
charges, owing to the carelessness of a servant, who was 
ordered to see that the pistols were loaded every morning 
which he did, without drawing the former charge.” 


It would therefore seem, from the weight of tra- 
ditionary authority, that the great patriot lost his 


life accidentally, and was not slain on Chalgrove | 


Field by the enemy. ANTIQUARIUS, 





FIRE. 
(Vol. xii., p. 205.) 


Goguet's Origine des Lois, &c. (pt. i i. bk. ii.) 
will furnish ample evidence of the discovery of 
the use of fire and the means of procuring it 
amongst savage people, some of whom were still 
without this knowledge 330 years ago. The 
flaming sword and cherubim mean, I believe, 
lightning * and clouds+ respectively. The cir- 
cumstances recorded in Genesis iv. and viii. imply 
the fact of the discovery of the use of fire and 
means of producing it, which, as regards civilised 
nations, reaches far beyond the commencement of 
history, and forms a portion of mythology, or mix- 
ture of history and natural philosophy in their 
crude state, now difficult to interpret. In the 
mythological origin of Thoth, as . ated by Stroth, 
we have in the order of descent : Air. 2. Fire. 
3. Winds. 4. KoAria (which ap 4. ars to be mv 5 
$5), the voice of God, -_ his wife Bdav, Nichi, 
(the 345 of Moses t). From these descended 
the Age, or the First-born. From him Race 
and Progeny. From Race came Light, Fier, 
and Flame. 8. From Light, uaupovuos (sine prole) 
and out-door peop le, “TWoupdrwws, the father of 9 
hunters (sine prole) and fishermen. 10. Xpycdp= 
‘Hoa‘eros= Vulcan. Artificer (sine prole) and 
natives. 12. From the latter the husbandman. 
13. From him Auvyos and Mayos. 14. From these, 
Miswo, Egyptians, and Sv3v« the Just (these dis- 
covered salt). 15. Thoth is the son of Miowp; and 
the Dioscuri = Cabari = Corybantes = Samothra- 
cians, who first discovered the art of navigation, 
are the children of Sv3v«. 

The above genealogy is Pheenician, and is based 
on the quotations of antiquity in Philo Judzus 
and Eusebius. 

The Grecian mythology is too long to detail in 
the above manner; but the following will show 
the Grecian wra of fire: —1. Chaos. 2. Erebus, 
Nox, and Terra. 3. From Terra came Celus= 
Uranus. 4. From Terra and Celus came, 5. Ti- 
tan, Saturn, the Cyclops, Oceanus, _Hyperion, 


* 2 Sam. xxii. 13—15.; Ps. xviii. 12. 14. 
+ Compare Homer’s Cloud-gatherer with Ps. xviii. 10, 
11.; Ixxx. 1.; and 2 Sam. xxii. 11, 12. 


Japetus, Tethys, Ops=Rhea, Thea, Venus, and 
Mnemosyne. 6. From Japetus, by Clymene (a 
daughter of Ocean by Tethys), came 7. Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, &e. Prometheus, as the discoverer of 


| fire, has found in Eschylus a poet who will carry 


down the nature and consequences of his disco- 
very to the remotest ages. 
It is said he stole fire from the chariot of the 
sun, which may mean that he discovered naph- 
tha*, volcanic, or other spontaneous production of 
fire. He carried it in a ferrule, meaning he pro- 
duced it by friction. The story of making a man, 
which Minerva invested with life, means that the 
plastic power of fire, by skill, produced a life-like 
image. Pandora’s box refers to the mischiefs 
brought on man by the arts of civilisation, as 
compared with the simplicity of the pastoral state. 
The story of the eagle of Jupiter devouring his 
liver without consuming it, means that the rain 
and wind might put out a fire, whilst the air kept 
it burning. When night came, Jupiter’s power 
ceased. (Hesiod. Theog. 523.) That Hercules 
should set Prometheus free, and overcome Jupi- 
ter, means that strength and art should construct 
edifices to defend men from the weather.— Most 
of the mythological conundrums are susceptible of 
a simple explanation; indeed this must ne 
sarily have been the case, otherwise the penn 
cated masses would have been unable to select 
the god who required worshipping by sacrifice for 
the particular benefits he bestowed, or which he 


| was supposed to be specially employed in impart- 


| God.” 


ing. 

The above has relation to European civilis- 
ation. A like result will be obtained by referring 

Egyptian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese anti- 
quities ; namely, that the discovery of the use of 
fire reaches to remote ages, and the discoverers 
are unknown. T. J. Bucxtox. 
Lichfield, 


If, as is supposed, the Book of Job was written 
before the time of Moses, then “ the flaming sword 
of the cherubim” (Gen. iii. 24.) is not the first 
mention made of fire, for (Job i. 5.) we read of 
“burnt offerings,” and (verse 16.) of “ the fire of 
A. C. Moors. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





Fenton’s Photographs from the Crimea.— If we ever 
called upon to vindicate a step which some of our readers, 
interested solely in literary m: atte rs, may think “ N . & Q.” 
was not strictly justified in taking — namely, devoting a 








* Rosenmiiller on Gen. iii. 24.; Strabo, xvi. p. 
ed, Almelov. The cherubic images were symbolic of tert: 
lity and the attributes of Jehovah. 5.5 


1073. 

J See Ezek. i. 4—25.; 

Rev. iv. 6, 7., the latter with special reference to Babylon. 
> « Manet sub Jove frigido 


Venator.” — Hor. Ou, lib. i. 1 
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small portion of our columns to the endeavour to promote 
an art, then in its infancy, but which we felt destined to 
become, to all lovers of truth, one of the most important 
ever discovered—of course we allude to photography—we 
think we may do so now most triumphantly by saying, 
“Go and see the photographs from the Crimea!” An 
exhibition of deeper interest was never opened to the 
public. It is a pictorial and running commentary on the 
graphic narrative of The Times’ “ Special Correspondent.” 
The stern reality stands revealed to the spectator. Camp 
life, with all its hardships, mixed occasionally with some 
“rough and ready” enjoyments, is realised, as if one 
stood face to face with it; and after viewing, with deep 
emotion, the silent gloom which overshadows the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, the eye rests w ith yet deey er feel- 
ings on the Tombs on Cathcart’s Hill. The eleven views 
which form The Panorama of the Plateau before Sebas- 
topol, and those of The Plains of Balaklava, are striking 
examples of Mr. Fenton’s skill as a photographer; while 
the admirable manner in which he has selected his groups, 
illustrative of camp life, show his artistic taste. For 
many, however, the exhibition will possess a yet deeper 
interest in the portraits which it preserves — not only of 
many who are yet spared to receive the thanks of a grate- 
ful country for their noble endurance of suffering while 
waiting for the day that should enable them to display a 
more active, if not more unflinching courage—but of 
many, alas! who have laid down their lives in that dis- 
tant land in the great and holy cause of their country’s 
honour, and for the safety of Europe. . 

We trust that the success of this exhibition will be 
such as to justify Mr. Fenton for his exertions and risks. 
We are glad to add, for the sake of those who may not 
have the opportunity of visiting it, that copies of the 
principal photographs are printed for sale. 








Single Stereoscopic Pictures. — May not the misunder- 
standing between your two correspondents, Mr. Gro. 
Norman and Mr. C. M. INGLesy, relative to this subject 
(Vol. xii., p. 171. 212, 251.), arise from each not compre- 
hending what the other would define as a “ stereoscopic” 
picture, Of course, each means a picture that gives rise 
to the impression of viewing a solid body ; but then comes 
the difliculty, how is it to be viewed? Because one pic- 
ture is useless in a stereoscope, while two could not readily 
be combined without it. The fact is, that a picture taken 
as Mr. NorMAN suggests, with proper precautions, would 
have a woncdk rfully stereoscopic effect if viewed by one eye 
only; but by bringing both eyes to bear upon it, the de- 
lusion would be dispelled, in consequence of the uniform 
convergence of the axes revealing the fact, that all the 
parts are equally distant from the observer, which is not 
the case where two images are combined by means of a 
stereoscope. GEO. SHADBOLT. 

















Replies to Minor Queries. 


| 


Rosemary used in making Love (Vol. xii. 
. 206.). — In reference to rosemary being of use 
in making love, and the quotation from LHudibras 
given by your correspondent A. Cuatistetn, I 
cannot explain, better than Zachary Grey does in 
the Note given in answer to Mr, Cuatustetn, 
what Butler means in his verses. But to show that, 
in Spain at least, rosemary is considered as con- 
nected with love, Isend you the following Spanish 
proverb : 
“Quien pasa por romero, y no lo quiere coger, 
Ni tiene amores ni los quiere tener!” 
The late Lord Nugent, when I repeated the pro- 
verb to him many years ago, wrote the following 
free but pretty translation of it : 
“ Who passeth by the rosemarie, 
And careth not to take a spraye, 
For woman’s love no care hath he, 
Nor shall he, though he live for aye!” 
C. Fox. 


Christopher Urswick and Christopher Bainbridge 
(Vol. xii., p. 105.).— Christopher Bainbridge, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of York, died in Italy by poison 
in 1514. Christopher Urswick, formerly dean of 
York, died rector of Hackney, 24th March, 1521. 
A stone monument, erected by himself in 19, 


15 
15 
still remains in the church there, and his will, dated 


| in the month of October previous to his death, will 
| be found at Doctors’ Commons. I trust your cor- 
| respondent E. Foss will be satisfied that no “ late 
| discovery” by Mr. Rawdon Brown or any one 


Old English Proverbs (Vol. xii., pp. 185. 233.). | 


—I think No. 7. is explained, but not No. 1. 
We all know the meaning of the proverb, and the 
phrase of breaking no squares is well understood 
to this day. The question is, to what does the 
proverb allude? What was the square to which 
an inch was of so little consequence? Possibly 
some edible sold in squares, so rough at the edges, 


that the breaking off a strip of an inch long left 


the square as saleable as before. Some of your 


readers may perhaps light on an elucidation. M. 
No. 310.] 


else can possibly roll these two individuals into 
one. 

Urswick was installed Dean of Windsor, 20th 
Nov., 1495. Upon his resignation in 1505, Bain- 
bridge succeeded to the oflice. 1 think it not 
improbable that some documents, in which the 
two deans would be referred to only by their 
Christian names, may have mislead those early 
writers who confound their identity. With the 
enlarged means of reference now accessible, the 
mistakes of Mr. Rawdon Brown would be ludi- 
crous, if it were not for the damage done to the 
cause of historical science. L. A. B. W. 


3. Sherborne Street, Islington. 


Opinion of an English Bishop on Mixed Mar- 
riages (Vol. xii., p. 206.).—I believe that two of 
the three Queries made by your correspondent 
H. P. may be correctly answered thus : 

1. The bishop who was consulted (1805) by a 
lady as to whether she could conscientiously marry 
her daughter to a man who was alien to the An- 
glican Church (although neither Catholic nor Pro- 
testant), was Dr. Shute Barrington, Bishop of 
Durham. [Qy. Bishop Watson? See ante, p. 232.] 

2. The lady who consulted him was Lady Sher- 
borne, whose third daughter, Frances Mary Dut- 
ton, sister of the present Lord Sherborne, married 
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(April 26, 1806) the Russian Prince John Baria- | to | te 
tinski, and died the year following. F. J.C 


Is copying a Sermon Felony ? (Vol. xii., p. 166.). | 
— It is a great error to suppose that copying a | 
sermon is felony. It is not a felony. The pro- 
position that it is, assumes that the person who 
copies a sermon steals and carries away some per- | 
sonal chattel belonging*to the author, and thereby | 
commits a larceny, which is felony. 

Now the person who copies a sermon uses his 
own paper, pen, and ink, or he steals those articles ; 
if he steals them, he is guilty of a larceny of those 
articles; but if he uses his own paper, pen, and 
ink in copying the sermon, he takes nothing, and 
carries away nothing but what belongs to him. 

The only offence which the copyist commits is 
the infringement of the author's copyright; but 
unless the person who copies the sermon publishes 
it, or proposes to do so, the author seems to be 
without remedy. If the transcriber publishes, or 
proposes to publish the sermon, he may be re- | 
strained by an injunction in Chancery from doing 
so, and will be answerable in damages for the 
injury to the author's copyright, to the extent of 
what he may have published. 

It is obvious that sermons are subject to the 
same law as other compositions. Applications to 
the Court of Chancery for injunctions to restrain 
the publication of pirated works are not unfre- 
quent ; but whoever heard of an indictment for 
copying or pirating a sermon, or any other work, | 
or part of a work? Noone. And yet, if an in- 
dictment would lie fur such an act—and it would 
lie if the act were a felony—such a proceeding 
would often have been resorted to, as much more 
expeditious and effectual, and infinitely less ex- 

J 


pensive, than a suit in Chancery. . G | 
Exon. 
On the words “ Parson,” “ Clerk,” §c. (Vol. xii., 


p. 160.). — In my remarks on the word “ curate,” | 
I suggested that under the Marquis of Bland- 
ford's proposed new Act of Parliament, the term 

“rector” should be applied to the incumbents of 
old —the “ Mother Churches,” and that the in- 
cumbents of newly formed districts should be 
termed “ curates,” or “ vicars,” according to the 
patronage; while the term “clerk in orders” 
should be used to express the office of the sti- 
pendiary assistant. 

On consideration, I think I should correct my- | 
self in one point: viz., in suggesting that all the 
incumbents of such districts should be termed 

“vicars,” be the patrons who they may (for after 
all they are in any case deputies for the rector of 
the mother church) ; and for this reason, the word 
“curate” often occurs both in the prayers and in 
the rubrics of our Prayer-Book to denote the | 
pastor, whether incumbent or curate; and hence 
it would be better, in any new use of the term, to 

No, 310.) 
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leave the word “ curate 
| Faerie meaning. 

As to the names of newly formed districts in 
Lord Blandford’s proposed bill, I would submit 
that the simple use of two terms — “ civil parish” 
and “ecclesiastical parish” — would fully meet 
the case, and preserve the old landmarks, while 
giving due effect to ecclesiastical legislation. 

Thus, the “ civil parish” of St. George's, Han- 
over Square, would then comprise the “ rectory” 


gradually to resume its 


| of the “ecclesiastical parish” of St. George's, 


Hanover Square, and the “ vicarages ” of the 
* ecclesiastical parishes ” of St. Michael’s, St. 
Peter's, &c. C. H. Davis, M.A., Oxon. 


Nailsworth. 


Chancellors under Fifty (Vol. xii., p. 227.).— 
Many are the chancellors who have been honoured 
with that dignity before they attained the age of 
fifty. We may reckon, besides those you have 
already enumerated, the following : 

Chane. 
Born Keser 
Archbishop Becket 1118 1155 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Archbishop of York . 1153 1181 


| Thomas de Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford . 1219 1265 
| Henry de Burghersh, Bishop of Lincoln . 1290 1328 


Thomas de Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ° - 1852 1386 
John Kempe, Archbishop of York ° - 1380 142% 


1582 1621 
1605 168 
1637 1682 


Archbishop Williams . 
Bulstrode Whitlocke 

Francis North, Lord Guilford 
Lord Cowper ° . 
Lord Talbot ° ° 
Lord Hardwicke . ° ° 


Cc ardinal Wolse ny ° ° - 1471 1515 
Sir Thomas More ° ° ° - 1480 1529 
| Lord Audley . . . ° - 1488 1532 
Sir Nicholas Bacon . ° - 1509 1558 
Sir Christopher Hatton ° - 1540 1587 
Sir John Pickering . - 1544 1592 


- 1665 1705 
- 1684 1733 
1690 1737 


| Lord Thurlow . ° ° : 1730 1778 
June April 
Lord Eldon . ° ° ° 1751 1801 


I have not wey many, who, if their birth-date 
could be satisfactorily ascertained, might probably 
be added to the list. Epwarp Foss. 


[We follow our correspondent’s example by adding the 
dates to the six names we mentioned in p. 227. 
Chane. 
. or 
Born Keeper 
- 1324 1367 


William of Wykeham . 
. 1376 1403 


Cardinal Beaufort 


Sir Thomas Beaufort . ° ° ° - 1377 1410 
Archbishop George Nevil . ° ° . 1432 1460 
Lord Coventry . ° ° ‘ - 1578 1625 
Lord Clarendon . ° ° ° e 1608 1657 


Ep. “N. & Q”] 

Old Deeds (Vol. xii., p. 185.). — By all means 

preserve them; any one of them may prove to be 

the centre link of a chain of evidence, hopelessly 
useless while its extremities are disconnected. 
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“Old Nick” (Vol. xii., p. 228.).— Mr. Mar- 
THEws thinks me, as Joseph Scaliger called Mon- 
taigne, “un hardi ignorant.” In return, I may 
regard him (to use the words of good Thomas 
Fuller) as “like those antiquaries who are so 
snarling, one had as good dissent a mile as an 
hair’s breadth from them.” I presume a Query 
may be hazarded in a publication which opens a 
wide mouth for the reception of doubts of all 
kinds, when at least there is some show of reason 
for them. Is it not reasonable, prima facie, to 
refer an existing name to an existing idea of the 
being named ?—a ludicrous name to a ludicrous 
idea? May not another derivation be fairly 
called by comparison far-fetched, which is bor- 
rowed from a dead mythology, a foreign nation, 
and an almost forgotten hero? Such a derivation 
may nevertheless be the true one, but does not 
the onus probandi lie on those who propose it? I 
am far from wishing to disparage the dignity and 
antiquity of any title of his Satanic majesty, for I 
am of the mind of Sir Topas, and (mark, Mr. 
Matrnuews) “would use the devil himself with 
courtesy.” 

As to the last-mentioned name, although I am 
kindly “reminded” that it is a modification of 
Dol, fastus, superbia, I must prefer the authority 
of Junius and Skinner, who both derive the word 
from the Greek A:dBodos. F. 


“ Place not to be mentioned to ears polite” 
(Vol. xii., p. 183.).—Some nuns at Paris, in 
reading the little chapter, “ Fratres, sobrii estote 
et vigilate, quid adversarius vester,” omitted the 
next word “ Diabolus,” as unfit to be pronounced, 
and substituted a sacred name, says Prudhomme, 
Miroir de Paris, iii. p. 24. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Closing of Rooms on account of Death (Vol. iii., 
p- 142.).— I have a note that, at Ham House, 
near Richmond, the residence of members of the 
Dysart family, there is a room which is kept 
closed on this account, and has been so for years. 
There is, I believe, some story current with re- 
ference to and accounting for the circumstance ; 
perhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to furnish a correct version of it. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 

Mail in “ Black-Mail” (Vol. xii., p. 224.).— 
Your correspondent B. H. C. hazards a conjecture 
respecting the origin of the word mail, in the 
compound black-mail, and pronounces it “ a cor- 
ruption of macle or mascle, which was used to 
denote the meshes of a net; probably from 
macula.” 

I may observe, that the technical term “ black- 
mail” is of very ancient date, as indeed any one 
would conjecture who considered the usages to 
which it refers; but Skinner does not appear able 
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| to trace it beyond tbe old Scottish border feuds ; 

it is not found in'Minsheu, Junius, or Jolnson. 

| Blak-mal is an old German term, signifying tri- 

| butum de non agendo rapinas, and I imagine that 
the termination ma/ has nothing whatever to do 
with pieces of “ money ” or “ small metal plates,” 
or any thing connected with “armorer,” or 
“ macles or mascles,” or even with “ macule.” It 
is no other, in my opinion, than the old German 
*‘ mal, solennitas,” as Schiller renders it. 

The following are some examples of its use: 
maheldag, dies desponsationis; gemal, conjux ; 
gemahela, sponsa; mahal, curia; mal, census, i. e. 
signum jurisdictionis; to which may be added 
blak-mal, meaning literally the black due. 

There are other words of the same form in the 
old German, more or less distinct from the above, 
viz. mal, signum, nota; mal, conventus judicialis ; 
mal, adie for money; mal, meila, macula; mal, 
mahala, a wallet or bag. 

Likewise in the Anglo-Saxon we have mal, 
mel, a portion, part, whence our word meal; 
mal, maal, mel, a spot; mal, a speech, discourse, 
assembly, place of assembling; whence perhaps 
Mall in Pall Mall; also mal, formal, tribute, toll, 
due. Hi. C. K, 


Trees, their Age (Vol. xii., p. 213.).—I have 
the following Note. Iam not aware whether the 
substance of it has already appeared in “N. & 
Q.” with reference to this subject : 

“The oldest tree on record is the cypress of Somma in 
Lombardy, supposed to have been planted in the year of 
the birth of Christ, and on that account looked on with 
reverence by the inhabitants; but an ancient chronicle at 
Milan is said to prove that it was a tree in the time of 
Julius Cesar, n.c. 42; it is 123 feet high, and 20 feet in 
circumference at one foot from the ground.” 

In the Penny Magazine there is a cut and de- 
scription of the celebrated chesnut tree which 
stood, or still stands perhaps, on Etna, and which 
is 196 feet round near the ground. 

Sir R. Philipps, in 1832, mentions that “A 
sitting room, 12 feet in diameter, was lately shown 
| in London, hollowed from an American walnut 

tree, 80 feet in the trunk, and 150 feet in the 

branches.” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


The largest, and perhaps, therefore, the oldest 
tree in the world of which I am conversant, is an 
| eucalyptus, or gum tree, standing near the foot of 
Mount Wellington, near Hobart Town, in Tas- 
mania. Its diameter is full 30 feet, but its height 
cannot be distinctly ascertained, as its entire head 
and branches are above the rest of the forest, and 
the government will not allow the surrounding 
trees to be felled, for fear of any injurious conse- 
quences to the vegetable monster. I think, how- 
ever, that I am well within the mark when I 
allow 250 feet for its height. 

A CIRcUMNAVIGATOR, 
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Epitaph (Vol. xii., p 

Ralph Tyrer, surely the line in Italics — 
“ My sister wed me,” 

to an academical, not a matrimonial, con- 
It merely means that as Cambridge edu- 
cated him, so Oxford embraced him afterwards. 
In other words, he was a member of Cambridge, 
incorporated, or admitted ad eundem, at the sister 
University. Ihave no means of referring to au- 
thorities at the present moment, but I am toler- 
ably confident I shall find it so when I have. P. B. 

Brighton. 


bas Handbook “s 
reference to a Query as 
this phrase, I have just stumbled upon a small 
volume published in 1814, entitled A Handbook 
Sor mode Ving Wax Flowers. This is the earliest 
use the phrase I have met with. It is evi- 
dently, however, only a more Anglicised version 
of the word “ Manual.” W. H. L. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 

fOr 
Q.” 


refers 
nexion. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 72. 173.).— With 


of 


rather of the German Handbuch, — Ep. “N. & 


Abbé Carlo Féa (Vol. p- 86.). — Your 
correspondent W. H. F. will find an 
him, and a list of his writings, in tom. lxiv. p. 35., 
of the Supplement to the Biographie Universelle. 
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